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which flowed away through gorges so narrow that there was no possi-
bility of walking along the banks of the stream. They ha j no option
but to build rafts from the trees growing on the little plain and trust to
luck in shooting the rapids which they knew from the roar of the waters
lay ahead.
Smith embarked on the first craft with three police and two carriers.
For two hundred yards they pitched and tossed along the boiling
waters, and then they came to a sudden sharp bend. The raft turned
turtle, and the passengers were all thrown into the swirling torrent.
By good luck they managed to cling to the upturned raft, and so they
dashed along, swept by great waves and dazed in rapid whirlpools.
Suddenly the river divided into two branches. The raft went careering
down one of the channels, and then, to their horror, they saw a huge
timber-barrage which stretched across the stream. The raft charged
the obstruction like a mad buffalo and was dashed to pieces. The
battered crew managed to scramble ashore, but they were in a desperate
plight. One of the carriers was so badly injured that he died the next
morning. They had lost all their food, clothing, and baggage, and
had nothing left but three rifles, a revolver, some ammunition and their
sheath knives.
They started back along the bank of the stream in an attempt to
rejoin their companions. The undergrowth along the river was so
thick they had literally to hack their way through, foot by foot
Imagine their horror to discover that they were on an island. They
had now to find a place where the stream could be forded. They were
without food and continually drenched by torrential rains. On the fifth
day they detected a group of natives on the opposite bank holding up
baked sago. Faint with starvation, the men hastily built a crude raft and
reached the other side of the river in the last stages of exhaustion.
LIFE   ON   SOUP   POWDER   AND   COCOA
While they were eating the food given them by the natives, they
had another surprise, for they heard a shout, and looking up saw Bell
and Pratt and some of the police and carriers emerging from the jungle.
Seven of their carriers had lost their lives.                                          '
The explorers continued their journey down-stream. They had no
means of making a fire and no food other than that which they could
beg from the few natives they met. For the next hundred miles they
passed rapid after rapid, and for twenty-nine days they had to exist on a
few handfuls of soup powder and a few tins of cocoa saved from the
capsized rafts. They slept in caves and under palm-leaves, and since
they had no matches they had to keep a fire burning day and Alight At
last the river became smooth enough to enable them to embark in two
frail dug-out canoes, in which the voyage down the river was success-
fully completed. This daring journey resulted in the openiag up of
the largest area previously unexplored in British New Guinea.
Since the World War the task of filling in the remaining blank